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The wars which Bismarck made for establishing Prussia's
hegemony in Germany opened an era of great armaments for
which the progress of technology furnished quite new means. In
many states great efforts were made to render all resources avail-
able for war. Nevertheless, belief in the reign of law was still
so widespread and potent that serious attempts were made to
bring about disarmament and to mitigate warfare. In 1898
Tsar Nicholas II of Russia issued a manifesto which deplored the
intolerable burden of armaments and the horrors of war and
which proposed international agreements for restricting them.
The Tsar was doubtless actuated by a genuine love of peace,
though Russia had also financial and military reasons for limit-
ing an increase of armaments in which she could not keep pace
with other Powers.1 The result was the first Conference at The
Hague in which all Great Powers and most other States took
part. The Russian main proposals were, a standstill in arma-
ments and compulsory arbitration. The majority of the Govern-
ments represented there were more or less favourably disposed,
but Germany wrecked the whole plan by her sharp opposition.
The German diplomatic documents reveal that the Emperor
Wilhelm II was furious and spoke in the rudest and most con-
temptuous way of his cousin Nicholas. The Dutch Government
moved to discuss also the inviolability of private property at sea.
Opinions, however, were much divided and the discussion was
postponed for the next Conference. The British naval expert,
Admiral Sir John Fisher, showed himself a militarist pur-sang if
only behind the scenes. A second Conference was held at The
Hague in 1907, which was followed in 1909 by a Conference in
London. The Liberal Government in Great Britain took a keen
interest in peace and the mitigation of war and was ready for
substantial concessions as regards naval warfare. We need not
enter here into details of international law, and only wish to
emphasize how strong the forces working for an international
reign of law were in many States. Even in Germany the Foreign
Office opposed the intransigent militarism of the Admiralty and
die Kaiser.
The outbreak of the war in 1914 smashed all hopes of a
peaceful development by international co-operation. The inva-
sion of neutralized Belgium and other acts struck at the heart of
international law: confidence in the pledged word of a State.
1 The Tsar had read several pacifist books such as that by Bertha von Suttner and
the great work on war hi which J, de Bloch, a banker of Jewish origin, described war
as a scourge of humanity and a menace to social order.